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Molded Bakelite; 
for parts that must be strong 


In many instances the the strength of the material 
strength of Bakelite molded pieces requiring thin wall 
adapts it to uses for which section can be molded of 
no other plastic material Bakelite. 

would be satisfactory.  — There is much of in- 
Bakeliteis widely used terest to the plastic 
for handles and other rr molder in our Booklet 
parts of utensils and No. 51, "Bakelite 
devices that receive Molded,” and we will 
»*xcessive wear in gladly mail a copy to 
service. Because of anyone requesting it. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Park Ave..“New York, N.VY Chicago Office, 636 W 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA. L1D., 163 Duf St 
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ERE is a remarkable button 

material which is supremely 
beautiful— which cannot fade— 
which cannot soften or break under 
ironing—which is non-inflammable, 
tasteless and odorless. Certainly 
a rare combination of qualities! 
No wonder leading manufacturers 
specify Karolith for fine buttons, 
buckles and dress accessories. 


KAROLITH CORPORATION 
189 Thirteenth Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Recognized the World Over 
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Johnson Products Co., inc. 


Four and one-half acres de- 

voted entirely to the reclaim- 

ing of scrap celluloid, film 
and similar products 
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Johnson Products Co., Inc. 


General Offices and Plant 


Garfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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Aladdinite was the first casein plastic to be manu- 
factured in this country. 


In Aladdinite you have a strong, durable, workable 
material that is INEXPENSIVE, NON-INFLAM- 
MABLE and SANITARY. 


It machines easily because it is made 
from the finest quality of imported 
casein. 


The uses of Aladdinite are unlimited, particularly 
being applied in the button industry, in radio, for novel- 
ties, fountain pens, pencils, cigarette holders, beads 
and combs. 


Aladdinite is superior to hard rubber, wood, ivory, 
or any expensive and dangerous materials for both 
economic and safety reasons. 


Aladdinite comes in sheets and rods—in all colors, 
either solid or mottled, and such pretty effects as buf- 
falo horn and tortoise shell. It takes a beautiful fin- 
ish readily. 


If you are interested in component parts made from Aladdinite, we 
shall gladly refer you to reputable manufacturers fabricating it. 


Insist on Aladdinite, the original American material. 


Aladdinite Co., Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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Press Polishing Plates 


Steel or Brass 


Nickel Polished Both Sides 


SYNTHETIC 
CAMPHOR 


(SCHERING) 


WOOD FLOUR 


Inquiries Solicited 




















C. B. PETERS CO,, inc 


110 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS “PERSVAR” TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 0880 
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THE BURROUGHS COMPANY 


Established 1869 


Designers and Builders of Hydraulic Machinery 
Complete Equipments for Production Moulding Our Specialty 


246 No. 10th St., NEWARK, N. J. 









PRODUCTS 

Hydraulic Equipments for Moulding, preforming, 
polishing, cake forming, sheeting, extruding, blow- 
ing, embossing, dehydrating and hydrostatically 
pressing, Bakelite Condensite Redmanol, Celluloid, 
Fiberloid, Pyralin, Viscoloid, etc., or compounds of 
Shellac, Rubber, Casein, Bituminite, Gelatine, etc., 
known under various trade names. 


Hydraulic—Rod Presses, Rodless Presses, Semi- 
Automatic Presses, Tilting Head Presses, Angle 
Presses, Guns, Sheeting Machines, Pumps, Accumu- 
lators, Valves, Packing, etc. 


Moulds—Plain or Direct Heated, Flash, Positive, 
Semi-Positive, Sub-Cavity, Multi-Cavity, Internal 
Pressure, Core Covering, Hand, etc. 


Specialties—Steam Plates, Cast Iron; Steam 
Plates, Machine Steel; Gas Plates, Electric Plates, 
Swing Joints, Blanking Rolls, Ball Turning Lathes, 
Ball Grinding Machines, Edging Machines, Paper 
Cutters, Blowing Presses, Hobs, Dies, Die Engrav- 
ing, Tool Making, Special Machinery, Designing, etc. 


EXPERIENCE AND FACILITIES 

Our experience as designers and builders of the 
most efficient machinery and moulds for hard and 
soft moulded plastics is based on fifty years’ ex- 
perience and study of moulding problems in pyroxy- 
lin, rubber, shellac, phenolic resins, bituminous and 
casein compounds. 


Our moulding units and specialized moulding ma- 
chinery are designed and built under supervision of 
expert engineers experienced in thermoplastics. 


Why not avail yourself of our experience and fa- 
cilities rather than resort to individual makers of 
fractional parts of the equipment you need when we 
can supply them all? 


EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
We have permanent equipment available for dem- 
onstration. 


TILTING HEAD PRESS FOR PRODUCTION 
MOULDING (Patented) 


Embodies the 
following 
features: 






- Direct heated 
and chilled 
mould. 





Automatic 
ejection of 
moulded 
pieces. 


Centra lized 
valve control. 


Hydraulically 
operated 
steam and 
water distrib- 

uting valve. 


Head Tilts giv- 
ing anobstruct- 
ed view and ac 
cess to upper 
and lower dies. 


Short stroke 
due to Tilting 
feature lw 
water consump- 
tion. 


We build 
this type of 
press in 


three stand- 
ard sizes. 
Can build 


to suit your 
require 
ments. 




















RODLESS HYDRAULIC 
PRESS FOR HAND 
MOULDS 


Simple, compact, rigid con- 
struction, no rods to stretch or 
nuts to work loose, insures 
parallel surfaces between plat- 
ens. Built in any size or power. 























Note How Head Opens Like a Book 








ANGLE 
MOULDING 
PRESS 


(Patented) 








Rodless Type 
for Production 
moulding with 
direct heated 
and chilled 
moulds for 
moulding 
pieces requir 
ing split dies. 
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HE functions of a 

business paper are 

many and manifold. 

It will consistently 

comh the field for 
new manufacturing ideas. It 
will gather trade news and 
events, sifting the important 
from the obvious puff. It will 
discuss future developments in 
the field and show the possibil- 
ities of new raw materials and 
equipment. It will present 
translations of foreign articles 
as well as abstracts and reviews 
of technical literature. 

In fact it has so many and 
varied duties that a page could 
be filled describing them. But 
PLASTICS more than all these 
has done one other thing that 
stands out. 


It has co-ordinated an _ in- 
dustry. 

Usually a trade paper finds 
a ready made field with clearly 
defined lines in which it can 
function. PLASTICS found no 
such clear cut line of demark- 
ation. It had to gather the scat- 
tered and conflicting products 
that would make a unit of the 
plastic industry. 


Not only did it do this but it 
had to consistently keep on act- 
ing as the clearing house and 
meeting place for information 
on all matters of interest to 
each portion of its field. 


Performing this efficiently it 
has obtained and held the in- 
terest of the important men in 
this growing industry. 


By doing this PLASTICS has 
built a reader interest that is 
comparable to a twenty year 
old publication. The inquiring 
letters are evidence of its value 
to subscribers and it fills the 


need for an informative central 
station. 


Naturally all this reacts to 
the benefit of the advertiser in 
the publication and would be of 
inestimable help to those manu- 
facturers planning to sell the 
plastic market. 


The Publishers. 
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The Finest Quality ELECTRICAL 
; } FIXTURES 
Casein Plastic 


UMBRELLA & 
in the World CANE HANDLES 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


NON-INFLAMMABLE PENCILS 
NON-CONDUCTING aa 
ODORLESS CLOTHES BRUSHES 


MIRRORS 





CIGAR & 
Because it is made from the CIGARETTE 
best Casein produced HOLDERS 
DOMINOES 
A marvelous inexpensive substitute for DICE 


such costly materials as Amber, Coral, 
Horn, Ivory, Jade, Lapis Lazuli and Tor- COUNTERS 
toise Shell. KNIFE HANDLES 


TOILET ARTICLES 















Write for samples, prices and full 
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begun production. 


THE ERINOID COMPANY 
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The Successful Hobbing of Dies 


Duplicate dies can be prepared from a hard- 
ened steel replica of the article to be molded 


RIEFLY defined, 

hobbing is the 
production of dies in 
metal by the impres- 
sion of a hob, hy- 
draulic power being 
employed. The hob 
is a duplicate in hard- 
ened tool steel of the 
object to be molded 
in the hobbed die. 


It is obvious that 
hobbed dies, molds, 
cavities or impres- 
sions, as they are 
variously termed, 
outeclass by their advantages 
those produced by the usual ma- 
chining methods. The more im- 
portant of these advantages are: 
Accuracy of reproduction as to 
size and perfection of finish of 
the molded objects; less cost per 
cavity where many impressions 
are required; convenient re- 
placement of broken dies; rapid 
heating and cooling, and the 
elimination of mold handling by 
pressmen when suitably mount- 
ed thus increasing output of 
goods at lower labor cost. 

These advantages will be 
made clear by contrasting ma- 
chined and hobbed molds in a 
few characteristic mold prob- 
lems discussed below. 


FIG.1 
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By W. E. Rahm 


Chief Engineer, The Burroughs Co. 


Advantages of Hobbing 

The most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the multiple cavity mold 
problem is to hob the impres- 
sions wherever this is practic- 
able. The art of cold hobbing 
dies is not as generally under- 
stood as it deserves to be, prob- 
ably because with the ordinary 
methods of molding slow curing 
material only a few dies or im- 
pressions are used. Machining 
was resorted to because the out- 
lay for an hydraulic equipment 
for hobbing only a few dies a 
year would not return a profit 
on the investment. Also, hob- 
bing is work for skilled me- 
chanics and operators. 


It is not the pur- 
pose of this article 
to describe hobbing 
methods in detail. 
This is next to an 
impossibility, for 
each hobbing job is 
a problem in itself 
requiring individual 
thought for solution. 
The methods used on 
any previous hob- 
bing job are not al- 
ways an indication of 
what may have to be 
done on the next one 
to attain success. 

Steels for Hob and Die 

Two factors enter into suc- 
cessful hobbing. The first is a 
hardened tool steel with or with- 
out engraving, made with prop- 
er contour and preferably with 
a slight taper or draft. It must 
have highly polished surfaces 
and no upper cuts. Surface 
scratches and marks of every 
kind must be removed. Even 
a piece of lint between the hob 
and impression will be found to 
have left its imprint after the 
hobbing operation. No oil or 
lubricant should be used be- 
tween hob and die if a high lus- 
ter is desired. 
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The second factor comprises 
the blanks for the impressions; 
these should be made from a 
low carbon machinery steel and 
annealed before using. Gen- 
erally the stock received from 
the jobber is of unknown qual- 
ity and may contain hard spots. 
The more thorough the anneal- 
ing and the softer the blank the 
less pressure is required to sink 
the hob. A few points variation 
of carbon content in the steel 
may increase the pressure re- 
quired to hob by 100 per cent 
and the results will be unsatis- 





true to the size of the hob, 
whereas the piece hobbed uncon- 
fined would be loose on the hob, 
due to the fact that the metal 
flows away from the hob while 
being sunk. The amount of this 
spread is dependent largely upon 
the shape of the hob and the 
amount of stock in the excess 
diameter left to withstand the 
lateral pressure. In case of 
articles requiring exact duplica- 
tion and accuracy of size such as 
in molded plastic work, the 
method of open hobbing cannot 
be used. 


PLASTICS 


ing has a decided disadvantage 
because wherever the hob stops 
and starts again a slight wave 
or ridge will show on the 
periphery or diameter of the im- 
pression for each successive 
operation. The only successfy) 
way to overcome this defect is to 
use a press of sufficient capacity 
to sink the hob at a single press. 
ing. Every hobbing job is vir- 
tually a problem by itself and 
it is necessary on each one to 
determine by trial the exact 
shape and size of blank required 
to obtain the desired results. 
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C-Vertical Section 
of Die for A 
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factory due to the poor flowing 
quality of the steel. It is pos- 
sible to hob well annealed tool 
steels within certain limits but 
they do not lend themselves 
readily to deep hobbing be- 
cause of their poor flowing 
quality. 
Pressure for Hobbing 

Pressure required for hobbing 
varies from 50 tons to 200 tons 
per square inch depending upon 
the method adopted. A blank 
or impression which 
is confined within a 
chase ring might re- 
quire for machinery 
steel approximately 
100 tons per square 
inch. The same blank 
stock of larger diam- 
eter but unconfined 
would probably hob 
readily at 50 tons per 
square inch. It would 
be found, however, 





FIG. 2 
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Hobbing Without Chase 

Hobbing an unconfined piece 
also has the disadvantage that if 
the hob has any projections or 
bosses these are apt to be shear- 
ed off by the spreading of the 
blank. When hobbing a large 
piece with a press which has too 
small a capacity for the work it 
is often necessary to anneal the 
die or impression several! times 
before it is finally carried to its 
proper depth. Repeated anneal- 
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Types of Hobs and Dies 
Two series of master hobs and 
the corresponding dies made 
from them are shown in Figs. 1 


and 2. Examination of these 
figures make evident the me 
chanical impracticability and 


the prohibitive cost of produc- 
ing, by ordinary machine work, 
duplicates of any of the pieces 
shown, particularly when it is 
remembered that each is made 
in a single piece. Referring 
Fig. 1, the hob A and 
, corresponding die B 
| illustrates this point 
very clearly, as do al 
the others. 
For example, D in 
Fig. 1 is a 4-inch radio 
. graduated dial impres 
sion. To make this by 
machining methods it 
would be  necessaly 
to relieve and mil 
away all surfaces @ 














that the piece hobbed 
in the chase would be 


FIGURE 2 


the impression & 
(Contd. on page 168} 
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Production of Electrical Insulation 


An outline of the general methods 
of manufacture of molded products 








HE formulae and methods 
proposed for the manufac- 
ture of artificial materials are 
characterized by ‘their great 
diversity. The entire field has 
not as yet been explored in a 
scientific way, and most of the 
work done in it is purely em- 
pirical. With the exception of 
a few outstanding achievements, 
no sign of systematic work on 
insulating material is in evi- 
dence. To give a coherent and 
logical review of such materials 
is likewise almost an impossi- 
biity, due to the large number of 
substances and methods pro 
posed. 

In the present essay only a 
small field of synthetic sub 
stances is to be reviewed, lim- 
iting the discussion entirely to 
the pressed electric insulating 
materials, that is to say, such 
artificial or composition prod- 
ucts as can be commercially pro- 
duced by molding and pressing. 


The fundamentals of elec- 
trical insulating materials are 
these: two main ingredients 


are present in every case, one 








The continually expand- 
ing electrical industries, 
and the electrification of 
the home, lead to an in- 
creased demand for insul- 
ating material. Mass pro 
duction makes molding 
practically the only means 
for meeting the demand. 
The following comprehen- 
sive review of the art of 
producing such insulating 
materia’, a'though written 


from the German stand- 
point, will, undoubtedly 
make interesting reading 


for our subscribers. 














By Werner Urbanus 


From Kunststoffe 192s, 15, 189 and 200 











the binder or agglomerating 
agent, and secondly, a filler 
which not only serves to cheap- 
en the material but endows it 
with the requisite hardness and 
resistance to mechanical] influ- 
ences. With a wide choice of 


materials, insulating bodies of 
almost any desired property can 
Obviously one of 


be obtained. 





the chief considerations are the 
insulating power of the binder 
and its resistance to moisture. 

The methods used for incor- 
porating the binders with the 
fillers differ considerably, and 
will be taken up in due course. 
In most cases the general proc- 
forming the insulating 
materials consists in pressing 
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The diversity of electrical insulating materials is plainly shown by the above. 
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much difficulty, 
will suffer many 
defects, such as 
lack of uniform- 
ity, and that it 
will also be quite 
likely to be ad- 
versely affected 
by changes in 
temperature. 

A much better 
method of mix- 
ing binders and 
3 fillers, and pro- 

















ducing a more or 
less homogene- 
ous molding- 




















mass, is to mix 
the fillers in a 
suitable knead- 
ing or malaxat- 
ing apparatus 



































with pitch, as- 
phalt, resin or 
the like at a 
temperature at 
which the bind- 








er will be in a 
viscous condi- 








tion, afterwards 
rolling out the 
stiff dough of 


























hot binder and 
filler into strips 
or plates, and 
which can be cut 
into pieces of 
the right weight 
to form the in- 
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Complicated shapes can be made more quickly by molding than by other means 











The squares on the illustration are one inch 


the same in heated molds, using 
either toggle, excentric, or 
hydraulic presses. The manu- 
facture of cold molded goods 
was described in PLASTics for 
April 1926, p. 117. 

As the binders are by far the 
more important of.the ingredi- 
ents, and as they give the insula- 
ting material its general char- 
acter, the choice of the binder 
shall act as a sort of guide in 
classifying the various insulat- 
ing materials. 

The oldest methods made use 
of natural substances as bind- 
ers, or else such artificial prod- 
ucts as are readily manufac- 
tured from natural substances. 


Examples are tar and asphalt, 
hard pitch, certain natural 
resins, hydrocarbons, waxes, and 
sulfur. 

The most primitive method 
consists in employing a hard 
pitch with mineral fillers, such 
as, for example, chalk, ground 
slate, clay or quartz, the material 
being formed or molded in heat- 
ed dies. An alternative method 
is to heat the mass to the state 
at which it will flow more or 
less freely under pressure and 
then to mold the same in cold 
dies. 

It should be quite obvious that 
such materials, although it will 
take the proper shape and out 








| dividual objects 
which are to be 
molded. Material 
thus formed can be allowed to 
cool until brittle and ground up 
quite fine, the resulting powder 
being then used for molding the 
insulating objects. 


Incorporating the Binder 


No matter how thorough the 
mixing of the binder and filler 
may be, and even though the 
rolling and kneading may be 
continued for a long time, there 
will nevertheless be one difficul- 
ty that can not very well be 
overcome. And that consists in 
the fact that the materials, will 
after all, be a mere mechanical 
mixture, with particles of filler 
here and particles of binder 
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there, without any true im- 
ation of the pores of the 

filing material, which is highly 
desirable when a truly homo- 
geneous material is desired. 

Furthermore, most fillers, and 
some binders, contain a certain 
amount of moisture, and that is 
quite difficult to remove, and 
which obviously will interfere 
with the full electrical insulating 
efficiency of the product. 

Therefore a very much bet- 
ter method of incorporating 
fillers and binders consists in 
dissolving the binders in a suit- 
able solvent, mixing the fillers 
with this solution, and then heat- 
ing the solution until all of the 
moisture is driven off, finally 
heating to a point where the 
solvent also will be expelled, 
finaliy leaving the filler and 
binder incorporated most inti- 
mately with each other. This 
method has found practical ap- 
plication and is giving most ex- 
cellent results. 

A specific example may be 
interesting. Pitch or asphalt, 
fillers or mineral matter, and 


benzene (or trichloroethylene if 
fire hazard is to be limited), are 
brought together in a mixing 
kettle which is provided with 
filing openings, discharge 
valves, and a closed cover and 
stirring apparatus. The ap- 
paratus should be steam or oil 
jacketed for heating. After the 
pitch has become thoroughly 
dissolved and the mass of filler 
has been stirred smoothly into 
the solution, the kettle is heated 
with steam or with the oil in 
the jacket. As the benzene or 
trichloroethylene begins to boil 
and distill off, it will .mechan- 
ically carry off all the moisture 
both in the filler and in the 
binder, the complete removal of 
the solvent (benzene or tri- 
chloroethylene) being effected 
by the use of a vacuum pump. 
The benzene or other solvent, 
and the water, are condensed 
and led into receiving vessels, 
where the water and solvent 
will separate by gravity. 

The mixing and boiling away 
of the solvent will take several 
hours, and as the mixing ap- 
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paratus has been kept going 
throughout the process, the re- 
sultant mixture of binder and 
binder-impregnated filler will 
be most.complete and thorough. 
When no more solvent or water 
vapors come from the kettle, 
the vacuum is broken and the 
kettle emptied. The insulating 
mass can then be rolled out, or 
allowed to harden and be crush- 
ed and ground up. In either 
case it is suitable for molding. 
This, in short, is the essential 
method. The choice of binders 
is, however, quite wide, and de- 
pends a good deal upon the use 
to which the insulating ma- 
terials are to be put. Among 
the tar products, anthracite and 
bituminous coal tar, wood tar 
are characteristic; bituminous 
and anthracite pitches, wood 
pitch, montan-wax pitch, Gil- 
sonite asphalt and softer bitu- 
mens have distinct valuable 
properties; the resins are ex- 
emplified by rosin, shellac and 
copal, and the waxes by ozoker- 
ite, ceresin and even bees-wax. 
(Continued in June issue) 


Italy Reports Progress in Celluloid 


Recently founded industry is showing healthy 
growth and gives promise of stability 


UST about a year has now 

passed since the first Italian 
factory for the manufacture of 
raw celluloid has taken up 
production. For many years 
all raw celluloid was imported, 
mostly -from Germany and 
France. 

The present plant is the in- 
direct result of negotiations be- 
tween French and Italian in- 
terests. The Italian firms 
which interested themselves are 
the Societa anonima Espioden- 


ti Prodotti chimica of Villafran- ° 


ca, the firm of Bombrini Parodi 
Delfino and the Societa Italiana 
Esplodenti. 

The machinery originally or- 
dered in France failed to be de- 
livered and for a time it seemed 





as though the project would fall 
through. The energetic efforts 
of Dr. Silvio Mazzucchelli, who 
operates a large celluloid comb 
factory at Castiglione Olona 
finally put the plant into opera- 
tion. 


Operations Begun 


Foreign experts and workmen 
were imported in 1922 to teach 
the Italians, and in April 1924, 
actual manufacture of raw cel- 
luloid began. The capital of 
the newly formed _ Societa 
Italiana della Celluloide was 
originally 5 million lire, but was 
soon increased to 10 million. 
The plant, located at Castiglione 
Olona, consists of twenty sep- 
arate buildings, spaced quite a 


distance from each other to 
minimize the fire risk, but con- 
nected by subterranean pas- 
sages 700 meters long, which 
also carry al] steam, water and 
electric and communication lines. 
Acid and alcohol pipes also lead 
to all the buildings, a 45 H. P. 
centrifugal pump furnishing 
adequate water in case of a con- 
flagration. 

The present capacity of the 
factory is 2000 kilograms of 
raw celluloid per day, but it is 
planned to increase this to 6000 
kilograms daily. The latter 
would represent about three 
times the normal Italian de- 
mand. (From the Giornale di 
Chimica industriale ed appli- 
cata, 1925, No. 10). 































ITHIN the past few years 

there has been a greatly 
increased demand for cellulose 
nitrate lacquers for finishing 
automobiles and furniture, in 
place of varnish. 

That pyroxylin scrap or waste 
can be utilized for the produc- 
tion of these lacquers is evi- 
denced by the increasing num- 
ber of patents which are issu- 
ing covering the manipulation 
of the waste to render the same 
amenable to the manipulations 
of the lacquer maker, and to 
provide a cellulose nitrate of 
sufficiently low viscosity to allow 
of the preparation of solutions 
of sufficient strength to give the 
desired heavy coatings. 


Recent Patents 


A recent patent assigned to 
the Eastman Kodak Co. is U. S. 
Pat. 1,564,689, granted Decem- 
ber 8th on application of Neil S. 
Kocher and Victor E. Kimmel. 
This patent covers the method 
of reducing the viscosity char- 
acteristics of nitrocellulose, 
particularly of film scrap and 
pyroxylin waste, and specifical- 
ly for the purpose of making 
lacquers from the same. 

The method employed is to 
treat the pyroxylin scrap with 
solutions of strong mineral 
acids and potassium chlorate. 
One bath that has been found 
to be particularly useful con- 
sists of an aqueous solution of 
hydrochloric acid containing 
86% of absolute HCl and about 
one-tenth of one percent of 
potassium chlorate. Another 
equally suitable bath is a 65% 
solution of nitric acid contain- 
ing one-tenth percent potassium 
chlorate. 

The duration of the treatment 
varies, and the time to end it is 
preferably determined by tests. 








Low Viscosity Nitrocellulose Preparation 


Representative samples of ma- 
terial are taken from time to 
time, washed, dried and dis- 
solved in order to test their 
viscosity characteristics. In 
general the time of treatment 
will be decreased with increased 
concentration of acid, with in- 
creasing concentration of the 
chlorate, by using cellulose 
nitrate of medium viscosity at 
the start of the process, and by 
increasing the temperature of 
bath. 


Partial Denitration 


During the action of the acid 
on the pyroxlyin material, a 
mild denitration takes place, but 
the reduction in viscosity reaches 
the desired state before the de- 
nitration has proceeded to a 
harmful extent. In general it 
is preferred not to reduce the 
nitrogen percentage below 9.5%. 

When the action of the bath is 
complete, it is drained off from 
the material, and the latter i- 
thoroughly washed, prefera! 
with water at 75°C for several 
days, or even a week, as every 
last trace of acid must be re- 
moved. 

Use of Pyridine 

Still another method of de- 
creasing the viscosity of cellu- 
lose nitrate derived from film 
scrap and _ pyroxylin plastic 
waste is to treat the material 
with pyridine. As this how 
ever leaves the material with a 
very strong and disagreeable 
odor, methods had to be evolved 
to remove the pyridine from the 
substance after treatment. Such 
a method is the subject of U. S. 
Patent 1,564,765, Dec. 8, 1925 
to Leon W. Eberlin, assigned to 
the Eastman Kodak Co. 

The pyroxylin scrap which has 
previously been treated with 
pyridine, is immersed in a 20% 
aqueous solution of acetone, and 


A number of recent patents disclose 
methods of treating pyroxylin waste 


chlorine gas is allowed to bub- 
blue through the mixture until 
the smell of chlorine persists 
and all of the pyridine has been 
decomposed and thus eliminated. 

When the action is finished, 
the pyroxylin is subjected to a 
bath of a _ chlorine-destroying 
agent, preferably with sodium 
thiosulfate (common photo- 
graphers’ “hypo”), in solution 
from 5 to 10% strength. Final 
washing with several changes 
of cold water is all that is re- 
quired to complete the process. 

As several well-organized con- 
cerns are now handling pyrox- 
ylin and film scrap, and as the 
use of cellulose nitrate lacquers 
is beginning to be better appre- 
ciated, further developments 
along the line of utilization of 
plastic waste will be looked for- 
ward to with considerable 
interest. 


Nitrogen Tetroxide 


Another patent by Samuel E. 
Sheppard and Leon W. Eberlin, 
U. S. Patent 1,572,248, Feb. 9, 
1926 describes a method of 
treating film scrap, after the 
gelatin layers have been re- 
moved, and while in comminuted 
condition, with gases such as 
“nitrogen peroxide” (should 
read nitrogen tetroxide to con- 
form to standard chemical us- 
ages). As little as three hours 
exposure to a medium concen- 
tration of this gas are said to 
suffice to lower the viscosity of 
the pyroxylin contained in the 
scrap. The material is thor- 
oughly washed before dissolv- 
ing. 

' A second patent by the same 
inventors, U. S. P. 1,572,249, 
Feb. 9, 1926, describes the 
treatment of film scrap with a 
3% solution of common hydro- 
gen peroxide (hydrogen diox- 
ide, H.O.) for 24 hours at 
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room temperature. The process 
is said to be also applicable to 
nitrated cellulose in the fibrous 
state. A thorough washing 
completes the process. Object 
of these treatments is to get 
a certain amount of oxidation, 
coupled with reduction of the 
size of the cellulose nitrate 
molecule. 


Depoly merizing 


This idea of depolymerizing 
the cellulose complex in the 
pyroxylin is carried further in 
a subsequent patent, this time 
the invention of Leonard E. 
Branchen, U. S. Patent 1,572,- 
266, Feb. 99, 1926. In this case 
the pyroxylin scrap, such as 
film, is first softened in a solu- 
tion which exerts a partial sol- 
vent action upon the material, 
as a mixture of methyl] alcohol 
(methanol) and water or de- 
natured alcohol and water, in 
the proportion of 95% of the 
alcohol and 5% of water. This 
will thoroughly soften up the 
film without actually causing it 
to dissolve. While in this con- 
dition the material is treated 
with a 2%,solution of sodium 
carbonate in water, and chlor- 
ine gas is bubbled in. As is 
well known, this will give rise 
to sodium hypochlorite, or com- 
mon bleaching solution, which 
oxidizes the pyroxlyin in the 
same way as the nitrogen 
tetroxide and the hydrogen di- 
oxide of the preceding patents. 
A 24 hour treatment is recom- 
mended. An alternative claim 
is for the treatment of the soft- 
ened material with an alkaline 
solution only. 

Quite evidently however, they 
prefer to operate with the al- 
kali and chlorine both. Before 
attempting to dissolve the thus 
prepared pyroxylin, it is thor- 
oughly washed with hot water, 
and then dried. 

The growing popularity of the 
Pyroxylin finishes should assure 
a steady and stable market for 
all such classes of pyroxylin 
scrap as lend themselves to the 
above processes. 
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New Type of High Pressure Valve 


An innovation in the high 
pressure valve field has been in- 
troduced by the Hydraulic Press 
Manufacturing Company. 

For years engineers experi- 
mented, designing innumerable 
seat and disc combinations in 
the search for a valve that would 
successfuly withstand high 
pressure and high temperature 
conditions. Practically every- 
thing offered on the market 
was subjected to prolonged and 
exacting tests. 

The result is représented in 
the new Forgsteel valve. This 
valve is of a straight way type 
and is constructed of forged 
steel. This permits of a valve 
body of uniform section through- 
out, doing away with unequal 
expansion or contraction. 

Full opening is provided for 
the steam flow. The path of this 
flow is confined to as few angles 
as is possible with a valve made 
from a steel forging. This re- 
duces friction losses to the 
minimum. 


The seat disc and stem are 
of non-corroding, acid resisting 
steel or Monel. The wire draw- 
ing is eliminated and this valve 
is tight after cooling even if it 
is shut while hot. 

The operating man will find 
the packing space an interesting 
feature of the Forgsteel valve. 
Ample packing space is pro- 
vided and the valve can be re- 
packed in five minutes without 
disturbing operating conditions. 
The packing nut is of Monel 
metal. 

The yoke is of steel, an added 
factor for safety and efficiency. 
The design of the valve provides 
a stem which is out of the ordin- 
ary because of its size. Acme 
threads assure a real grip and 
great strength. 

The Forgsteel valve is de- 
signed exclusively for high tem- 
perature and high pressure 
work being built to stand up 
under the most severe service 
conditions. 
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Working with Furfural Resins 


Use of insoluble metallic soaps to 
prevent sticking to molds claimed 


REVOR S. HUXHAM, of 

Bloomfield, N. J. has assign- 
ed his rights under U. S. Patent 
1,571,447, granted Feb. 2, 1926, 
to Carleton Ellis, of Montclair. 
This patent relates to the rela- 
tively new class of furfural res- 
ins, and methods for their prep- 
aration and molding. The in- 
ventor describes his discoveries 
as follows: 

The addition of the insoluble 
metallic soap as a non-stick 
preparation is claimed in the 
eleven claims of the patent, and 
is the “nub” of the case. With 
the continuous cheapening of 
furfural it may soon be that 
these furfural resins will as- 
sume considerable importance 
in the industrial field. 

This invention relates to a 
composition for molding and to 
the process of making same and 
relates especially to plastic com- 
positions containing a binder de- 
rived by the reaction between 
an aldehyde and a phenol. 


Greasing the Molds 


In molding plastic substances 
such as those made from the 
resinous condensation products 
of phenol and formaldehyde dif- 
ficulty arises from time to time 
due to sticking of the material 
to the mold. The cause of stick- 
ing has not been definitely estab- 
lished and not infrequently 
causes trouble in molding estab- 
lishments. However by greas- 
ing the molds or by adding a 
small amount of stearic acid to 
the molding composition a de- 
gree of lubrication is obtained 
which overcomes sticking in 
some cases. The requirements 
of present day molding fre- 
quently cal] for a plastic ma- 
terial which will set or become 
thermo-rigid when hot pressed 
and may be taken from the mold 








Recent research has made 
available increasing amounts of 
furfural, derived from corn cobs 
and oatmeal hulls. 

As this material becomes 
cheaper, the furfural-phenol 
resins appear destined to play 
an increasingly important role. 








in a cured condition just as rub- 
ber is vulcanized. If the article 
sticks to the mold delay arises 
and the mold afterward has to 
be repolished. It is possible to 
minimize sticking difficulties by 
chilling the article while still in 
the mold by placing in a cold 
press but this second operation 
consumes time and is not de- 
sired. Therefore a molding com- 
position to be satisfactory 
should not give at the most more 
than very slight sticking diffi- 
culties. 

Resins may be prepared by 
reacting with furfural on phenol 
and these resins may be admixed 
with fillers in the manner cus- 
tomary with the phenol formal- 
dehyde products referred to 
above using for example any of 
the customary filling agents or- 
dinarily employed in the plastic 
art. Wood flour being an ex- 
ample. The resinous material 
incorporated with filler to make 
a molding composition, even 
though it has the property of 
setting satisfactorily in the 
mold on heating and pressing, 
has the peculiarity of sticking to 
the mold to an inordinate degree. 
If this sticking were only slight 
such furfural resins might be 
more generally employed but 
even by using the hitherto em- 
ployed mold lubricators, with 


their disadvantages of render. 
ing the surface of the mloded 
article greasy, or by using 
stearic acid in the molding com. 
position sticking difficulties are 
constantly in evidence. 

In the manufacture of mat- 
rices or printing plates molding 
with furfural resin is possible 
because a sheet of tin foil is 
interposed between the mold and 
the molding composition and 
this prevents sticking. For the 
usual run of molded articles 
however no such means are at 
hand to prevent sticking and in 
the present invention a compo 
sition will be described which 
although containing or consist- 
ing of furfural resin does not 
stick to the mold at least in any 
degree such as to preclude it 
from being used for commercial 
molding purposes. 


Metallic Soaps 


The essential feature of the 
present invention is the incor- 
poration in the molding compo- 
sition containing resins which 
exhibit the sticking properties, 
for example the furfural resin 
of a small quantity of a metallic 
soap such as zinc stearate or 
aluminum palmitate and the 
like. 

The term “metallic soap”’ has 
heretofore been used in the 
literature, as referring to the 
fatty acid or resin acid salts of 
the metals other than the alkali 
metals, such salts being insol- 
uble in water (see for example 
page 266 of Ellis, Synthetic 
Resins and Their Plastics N. 
Y. 1923). The said term is em- 
ployed in that sense in the pres 
ent case, and is not intended to 
include water-soluble soaps such 
as ordinary soda or potash 
soaps. 

Thus a resin may be made by 
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heating 10 pounds of phenol, 
74 pounds of furfural and 1 
pound of potassium carbonate 
under a reflux condenser for 3 
hours at 145—155° C. Any ex- 
cess of phenol is then removed 
by blowing with steam. The 
solid fusible resin obtained is 
used as the basis of a molding 
composition. For example as 
follows: 


Specific Examples 


75 parts by weight of the 
resin are dissolved in an equal 
weight of denatured alcohol, in- 
corporated with 7.5 parts hex- 
amethylenetetramine, %e ths 
parts stearic acid, 1.5 parts 
nigrosine and 75 parts wood 
flour. The mixture is thorough- 
ly dried and then is ground with 
about 5 parts of zinc stearate or 
aluminum palmitate. 


“The method of incorporation 
of the metallic soap may be that 
of simply grinding the mixture 
in a ball mill with the metallic 
soap or the latter may be added 
at any other suitable stage in 
the operation, or precipitated 
on the filler or introduced dur- 
ing the manufacture of the 
molding composition in any 
other way and I do not limit my- 
self to the precise manner of its 
introduction although I believe 
grinding the metallic soap with 
the molding composition other- 
wise finished for use each par- 
ticle of the composition which 







is generally in powder form be- 
comes fioured or coated with the 
very fine particles of the metallic 
soap and that sticking is pre- 
vented because of this in more 
effective way than when the 
metallic soap is actually incor- 
porated throughout the com- 
position as for example by form- 
ing a true solution in the resin 
itself. 


The exact amount of the 
metallic soap to employ varies 
with its nature and quality and 
is usually only a very few per 
cent of the total batch. For 
best results it should be very 
uniformly mixed in the batch. 
In a similar manner these agents 
which prevent sticking of the 
otherwise very obstinate fur- 
fural resin may likewise be ap- 
plied to other plastic molding 
compositions containing synthet- 
ic resins which have a tendency 
to exhibit sticking qualities. 

A complex resin made by the 
action of furfural and acetalde- 
hyde on. phenol when used in 
molding compositions may like- 
wise have additions of one form 
or another of metallic soap. Al- 
though such complex resins 
made from aceteldehyde and 
furfural do not possess the 
characteristics either of the fur- 
fural resin or the acteldehyde 
resin but have properties sig- 
nificant of reaction during 
resinification in which the iden- 
tity of the individual resins is 





Synthetic Perfume Resembling 
the Odor of Amber 


Imitation amber is one of the 
uses of the synthetic resins, but 
suffers from the defect in that 
it does not have the character- 
istic odor of amber itself. In 
fact some of the cheaper amber 
imitations have a _ decided 
“chemical” odor that discloses 
their origin and detracts from 
their desirability. 

This can now be remedied, as 
one Arnold Codti, of Switzerland 
has just obtained patent pro- 
tection on a perfume smelling 


like amber. (U.S. Pat. 1,565,- 
796, granted Dec. 15, 1925, and 
assigned to Chemical Works 
Flora, Switzerland). 

While the inventor does not 
mention the product in the above 
connection, its use for the pur- 


pose would be indicated, and 
there is nothing in the patent 
that would prevent anyone from 
doing so, as the patent covers 
the perfume itself and not its 
uses. , 
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lost so that I cannot call such 
a product a furfural resin, 
nevertheless a complex of this 
character used in a molding 
composition may at times show 
indication of sticking which 
may be corrected by the use of 
metallic soaps aforesaid. 

Of course it is desirable to 
use a soap which is highly 
water insoluble in order not to 
affect the water resistance of the 
molded product. 


Inventor’s Statement 


Having made a great many 
types of synthetic resins and 
having observed that of these 
the resins obtained by the 
action of furfural and phenol 
afford the greatest difficulty in 
molding because of the sticking 
troubles referred to I am able 
to state from such experience 
that the advantages of using 
metallic soaps to overcome the 
sticking are very pronounced 
and constitute a means for the 
wider utilization of such syn- 
thetic products. 


The process of the present in- 
vention may be applied not only 
to molding compositions in 
powdered form but also to those 
used in sheet form or in other 
modifications.” 


The material is made by 
nitrating dibromobutyl-meta- 
cresol-methy] ether. 12.9 parts of 
this ether are dissolved in 40 
parts of carbon tetrachloride 
nitrated with an acid mixture 
containing 15 parts of nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.51) and 15 parts 
of sulfuric acid, at a temperature 
from 5 to 10°C. The resulting 
product is crystallized from 
alcohol, and melts at about 
100°C. The inventor calls it 
“nitro-dibromo-buty]-metacreso- 
methyl-ether having a smell of 
musk, and a true smell of 
amber.” 
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Standard FARREL ROLLS Latest Type 
This machine has been especially adapted for working Celluloid, Pyroxylin Plastics 
and compounds of a similar nature. 


These Farrel Rolls are furnished in single units or groups of two, three or four ma- 
chines driven by a single motor and reduction. Each machine is independently controll- 
ed by a Farrel Coil Clutch and Brake. 

Farrel Rolls fully meet the requirements of all State Labor Boards. 


Built by FARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Special Representative, EVARTS G. LOOMIS 810 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Press Operating Valve 








CARVER HYDRAULIC VALVES 
with 
Monel and Stainless Steel 
renewable parts 
End Your Valve Troubles 


Cut your operating and maintenance 
costs by ordering NOW. 


Manufactured by _ Stop Valve 


FRED S. CARVER ” SEs eRe" 
“ty E.G. LOOMIS sites 


Write for particulars of Carver Steam Accumulator System. 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Established 1881 





DIE PRESSES 


PRESSES FOR AND DIES 
DEHYDRATING STEEL STEAM 
a SEMI STEEL CAKE 
CAKING SEMI $ y. 
POLISHING whanpuianges 
; wn SLICING MACHINES 
Bae gta CAVAGNARO- 
ETC. 


LOOMIS 
VACUUM MIXERS 








No. 01 FILTER PRESS 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


810 BROAD ST. EVARTS G. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 



















































LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 


The Guaranteed Solution of Your Flexible Connection Problems 


The Joint Standard 
With With 
Ten Years Many Leading 
Successful Manufacturers 
Service 
Send for our 
Or Fay Bulletin “L” 





F. N. CURRIER, 39 Cortlandt St., New York City 


A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 810 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 
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Research Lights the Way 


R centuries man was con- 

tent to employ such raw ma- 
terials as a bountiful nature had 
supplied him with. It is, of 
course, true that he modified 
the materials, and built up in- 
tricate structures from them, 
but in general, the improvement 
on what had gone before was 
trivial as compared with the 
physical and mechanical strides 
that characterized the 19th 
century. 

The art of metallurgy was 
about the only branch of ap- 
plied physics and rudimentary 
chemistry that had received the 
attention of investigators akin 
to our modern research work- 
ers, but even there the line of 
progress was mainly mechan- 
ical. 


Industrial Research 


It was not until the early 
years of the nineteenth century, 
about one hundred years ago, 
that modern chemistry began 
its triumphal march through the 
history of man’s endeavors to 
make that which nature pro- 
vided better suited for his needs 
and desires. It was the necessity 
for providing new materials re- 
quired by the increasing com- 
plexity of national relationship 
that gave the required impetus. 
The increased contact with dis- 
tant lands, due to transporta- 
tion developments, provided new 
sources; but at the same time 
the cost involved in importation 
stimulated inventive genius to 
the devising of means of im- 
itating nature’s products, and, 
if possible of improving upon 
them. Thus what we are pleased 
to term “industrial research” 
was born. 

While at first the efforts of 
the rapidly developing art of 
chemistry were directed to the 
elucidation of the difficult prob- 
lems of the nature of matter— 
and which is, incidentally, not 


yet completely solved—the tre- 
mendous growth in the number 
of organic chemicals discover- 
ed and prepared during the sec- 
ond half of the past century 
opened up immense vistas for 
research. 
New Fields Open 

As new compounds were dis- 
covered and prepared, their ap- 
plication to jndustrial needs 
were studied. While at first 
perhaps merely a chemical cu- 
riosity, the same substance, in 
the hands of an investigator 
gifted with more than the usu- 
al amount of vision, became the 
raw material for a huge indus- 
try 

In no field has this been more 
clearly demonstrated than in 
the modern one of thermoplas- 
tic materials. Gun-cotton, at 
first merely a new and power- 
ful aid to warfare, became the 
raw material for the production 
of hundreds of thousands of 
useful articles for the peaceful 
arts—the medium for record- 
ing evanescent human events 
by photography and cinemat- 
ography as well as mere arti- 
cles of adornment. The “un- 
crystallizble and amorphous” 
resins that baffled the first dis- 
coverers of the phenol conden- 
sation products, became the 
building blocks from which 
modern chemists have erected 
the enduring structure of the 
synthetic resin art, with its in- 
finite number of practical ap- 
plications. 

The larger companies are 
maintaining splendid research 
laboratories, especially such con- 
cerns as the Eastman Kodak Co. 
and the Bakelite Corporation. 
However, in other lines, money 
spent on research will surely pay 
handsome dividends. 


PLAS TUCS 


The New Paint 


OR centuries the art of dec- 

orating by means of paints 
and varnishes depended upon 
empirical methods of producing 
the materials used. While some 
progress was made in the com- 
pounding of the varnishes from 
natural oils and resins, no new 
substances were found, and the 
improvement was directed rath- 
er to the means of incorporat- 
ing the gums and pigments. 

Inorganic chemistry furnish- 
ed new ways of making pig- 
ments, the most recent addi- 
tions being lithopone and the 
titanium oxide pigments. How- 
ever, only recently have syn- 
thetic resins been called upon 
for the preparation of lacquers 
and varnishes. 

“Duco” and Pyroxylin 

With the advent of phenol 
resins, especially of the oil sol- 
uble type, all this has changed. 
The greatest inovation, how- 
ever, was the rapid rise in pop- 
ularity of the cellulose nitrate 
lacquers or paints, popularly 
known as the “Duco” finish. 
Although this is a little beside 
the subject from a. strictly 
“plastics” point of view, it nev- 
ertheless has a very important 
bearing on these materials. Re- 
cently methods have been per- 
fected for the utilization of the 
waste and scrap celluloid type 
of plastics for the making of 
these paints; and the addition 
of brushing lacquers made from 
cellulose nitrate has made this 
class of coating material avail- 
able to everyone. 

The extreme durability and 
high luster of the pyroxylin lac- 
quers makes them especially 
desirable. 

It is not difficult to see that 
the value of scrap, especially 
clear and light colored, will be 
increased by this new use, and 
the developments in this field 
will be worth watching. 
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Pyroxylin Products Safe to Handle 


Inflammability no greater than that 
of many of the common commodities 


HE alleged danger of py- 
T roxylin plastics has led, from 
time to time, to various investi- 
gations, some of which have had 
an official character. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to read 
of the opinion of German. com- 
mercial interests and the way 
these products are handled on 
the railways of Germany. As is 
known, that country, up to the 
late war, led the world in chemi- 
cal products and was looked up 
to in matters chemical. 

German Opinions 

According to an article in Die 
Gummi Zeitung, 1925, Vol. 40, 
page 62, further investigations 
have been made on the subject 
of the inflammability of commer- 
cial pyroxylin plastics, which in 
this case the Germans give the 
uniform appellation “Celluloid.” 
Referring first to investigations 
dating back to 1913, and a fur- 
ther report of 1923, this journal, 
in substance, prints the follow- 
ing report of a western German 
technical laboratory: 

“Recent experiments made 
with samples of raw celluloid, 
celluloid scrap and waste film, 
have definitely proven that even 
heating to 75 degrees Centigrade 
will not lead to spontaneous com- 
bustion. Of course, a stable and 
properly made celluloid is assum- 
ed. This is almost assured as 
all of the present manufacturers 
have completely solved the prob- 
lem of stability. In general, 
waste film is somewhat more 
hazardous than other pyroxylin 
scrap. Usually this sort of 
waste material is shipped in pa- 
per cartons, and it is obvious 
that some method for diminish- 
ing the inflammability of the 
packing cases should _ be 
employed. 

Finished articles of celluloid, 
such as balls, dolls, combs, etc, 
are usually shipped in corrugat- 


ed paper cartons. Usually the 
individual articles are also wrap- 
ped in paper or with excelsior 
to prevent mechanical damage. 
Such packages can be consider- 
ed sufficiently safe for freight 
shipments. 

In a recent opinion rendered 
by an expert in some litigation, 
it was asserted that even insuf- 
ficiently stabilized celluloid had a 
fairly high ignition tempera- 
ture. Spontaneous combustion 
does not occur even with such 
material. One flagrant case in 








The pyroxylin products indus- 
try can serve its interests the 
best by continuously keeping be- 
fore the public the fact that 
their manufactured articles are 
perfectly safe to ship and handle 
and are no more “explosive” 
than paper or wood, 








which incorrectly prepared cel- 
luloid led to a conflagration was 
found to be due to a material 
that was so very acid that the 
acid excuded from its pores, and, 
acting upon the packing mater- 
ial, gave rise to a decomposition 
that finally raised the tempera- 
ture to the ignition point. 
Celluloid itself, when proper- 
ly made, can be subjected to 
weak and even to some strong 
acids without being adversely af- 
fected thereby. Even poorly 
made celluloid can be subjected 
to temperatures of 50 deg. C for 
several days without untoward 
results. It is a well known fact 
in the industry, that fairly 
heavy celluloid sheets will not 
even ignite when a burning 
match is laid upon them. In 
the few cases in which ship- 
ments of celluloid have burned 


up in transit, it was not pos- 
sible to show that the fire had 
had its origin in spontaneous 
combustion. When it is taken 
into consideration that the raw 
materials from which celloid 
are made are put through an 
elaborate stabilization process, 
and that the finished material is 
daily stamped, hot-pressed, cut 
by saws and on the lathe, blown 
into various shapes and twice 
polished by processes which 
surely led to local heating, it can 
not be truthfully claimed that 
the material is unduly inflam- 
mable. 


Flame Only Danger 


Actual “open flame is neces- 
sary to set celluloid afire. But in 
this regard it is no more dan- 
gerous than straw, hay or paper. 

The usual method of shipping 
celluloid, film and celluloid scrap 
(in Germany) is as follows: 
raw material is usually shipped 
packed in paper, with or with- 
out crates. More seldom it is 
enclosed in boxes or wrapped 
in jute. Considerable amounts 
are exported from Hamburg 
packed in packing cases of wood, 
lined with cardboard or oiled 
paper. In the case of carload 
lots, celluloid is usually shipped 
in closed cars, in boxes. Cellu- 
oid rods and rubes are usually 
loid rods and tubes are usually 
with jute. 

The suggestion that fire-proof 
paper be used for wrapping, 
was answered by some manu- 
facturers that celluloid was so 
safe that even pocket cigar 
lighters had beten made of it. 

When no danger of spontane- 
ous combustion exists, ordinary 
packing paper can be consider- 
ed as sufficiently safe. Celluloid 
articles, packed in individual 
cartons, or in wooden boxes, 

(Continued on page 175) 
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The Fabrication of Dressing Combs 


The Completion of the Comb 


HE manufacturer of dress- 

combs from horn stock has 
been described in detail in the 
October and December 1925, and 
February 1926 issues of this 
journal. The completion of the 
comb is taken up at this point. 


The combs are now ready for 
“rubbing” on balls or wheels 
usually made of old woolen 
carpet cut into circular pieces 
about 18 inches in diameter with 
a hole in the center of each piece 
large enough for the Rubbing 
Spindle to pass through. A 
sufficient number of these to- 
gether with about the same 
number of smaller circular pieces 
placed alternately as filling, so 
that the ball will not be too hard 
and solid, are clamped between 
the two flanges on the spindle to 
make a ball of from four to six 
inches in thickness. The face 


By L. B. Kavanagh 


President, Standard Tool Co. 





Rubbing Tongs. 


of the ball should then be turn- 
ed off straight across to an even 
surface with a sharp knife. 
Corn Husks are frequently used 
instead of carpeting for mak- 
ing rubbing balls, and larger 
flanges which are corrugated 
are required on the Rubbing 
Spindles for holding them. The 
ends of the Rubbing Spindles 
are pointed and should run in 
the ends of hard wood plugs 
held by iron plug holders or 
double iron plug holders on a 
wooden frame that is about 32 
inches in height. The operator 
stands and holds the work on 





Rawle Resigns as President of 
the Celluloid Co. 


As predicted in the April is- 
sue of PLASTICS, a Board of 
Directors representing a com- 
promise between the reorganiza- 
tion element and the manage- 
ment of the Celluloid Company 
was chosen March 30th at the 
annual meeting. There was no 
opposition to this ticket, which 
was nominated by Julius Rippel. 

At the same time the resigna- 
tion of Henry Rawle, president 
of the company, was announced 
without comment. No president 
has been chosen as yet, to suc- 
ceed the retiring Mr. Rawle. 
The directors are at present 
negotiating for the services of 
an experienced executive. 


Mr. Heath, chairman of the 
Board and head of the executive 
committee supplemented his an- 
nual report by mildly criticing 
the reorganization committee 
for its assertion that “a rather 
serious condition exists” be- 
cause of the passing of dividends 
on the preferred stock. The 
chairman said that big improve- 
ments had been made in econ- 
omies and operations; that the 
company was financially sound 
and that he had great hopes for 
the development of several new 
articles. 

In reply to questions by stock- 
holders, Mr. Heath declared: 
That no bonuses were paid last 





the upper side of the ball 

while the under edge of it 

runs in a slush consisting 

of some gritty substance 

mixed with water held in 
a wooden box attached to the 
frame or supported underneath, 
Sifted hard coal ashes are gen- 
erally preferred, but pumice 
stone or fine sand is sometimes 
used. 

The operator can keep the 
surface of the ball coated by 
putting it on with his hand if 
the ball does not itself 
sufficiently. 


coat 


(Continued on page 176) 


of 


Spindles for rubbing and polishing 
combs. 


year; that he knew nothing of 
stories that company secrets 
had been allowed to get to com- 
petitors; that no officer of the 
company was interested in the 
Johnson Realty Concern, a 
Florida enterprise to which was 
sold the realty in that state and 
on which an effort was made to 
grow camphor trees. 


Committee Defends Itself 


Mr. F. Hallet Lowell, a 
director, characterized the re 
organization committee as “a 
lot of old women,” insisting 
that their talk had caused 
measureless damage and greatly 
lowered the morale of the work- 
ers. 

Mr. Rippel defended the com- 
mittee on the ground that ac- 
tion was both advisable and 
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necessary in the present situa- 
tion. 

The following new directors 
were elected : Robert Camp- 
bell, of the Nairn Linoleum 
Works, William F. Hoffman of 
the American Oil Supply Com- 
pany, Julius Rippel, and Henry 
B. Rogers of the Edison Lamp 
Works; Carleton Montgomery 
and Warren Sillcocks who were 
directors before last year, were 
chosen and the following were 
re-elected: Arthur O. Choate, 
Walter C. Heath, Joseph La 
Rocque, Marshall C. Lefferts, 
and F. Hallet Lowell. 





Educational Supplies 

School and university sup- 
plies form a good outlet for 
pyroxylin plastic material. 
Among the more common arti- 
cles may be mentioned: cellu- 
loid slates, note-pads, penhold- 
ers, mechanical pencils, pencil 
boxes, rulers (both opaque and 
transparent), triangles and 
French curves, erasing stencils, 
door protectors, sponge cups, 
Gem-lip trays, chalk holders, 
slide-rules, coverings for self- 
erasing note pads and the like. 





Cuba Taxes Celluloid Goods 

According to a recent decision 
of the Cuban government, cellu- 
loid goods are classed among 
luxuries and must pay an addi- 
tional 10% duty. This includes 
such material as natural horn, 
whale bone, celluloid, cinemat- 
ographic film and _ pyroxylin 
plastic material in general. 





Celluloid Buttons 


Mr. Posner, general manager 
of the Belmont Button Works, 
329 East 29 Street, reports that 
there has been a steady increase 
in the celluloid button business 
of the firm. 
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The 
Molding 
Machine 


Presses 


with the 
Controlled 
Spring 
Pressure 


The greatest sen- 
sation of the 
plastic industry. 


All sizes, with but one result 
—satisfaction—economy. 


May we send you our bulletin? 


Terkelsen Machine Co. 


330 A Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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chamfer each edge at point Y. 

Comparison of G, H, and I in 
Fig. 3 with J and K in Fig. 3 
shows the hob seen at E in Fig. 
2, and the nearest approach to 
it that can be made by machin- 
ing. The object to be molded is 
a deep circular section with flat- 
tened ends. As molded from a 
machined die the piece would 
have a knife edge at the ends 
and require grinding to finish 
them cut square. 

Similarly, compare I and J in 
Fig. 2, which are hob and die, 
respectively, for a cylinder hav- 
ing three vertical projections 
extending a short distance up 
from the bottom, with the ma- 
chine die M and N in Fig. 3 for 
molding the same object, L in 
Fig. 3. 

By machining methods it 
would be necessary to bore piece 
N to depth E and then mill 
away the portion below that line, 
leaving only the inwardly pro- 
jecting lugs. This method would 
require considerable time to 
machine and polish, whereas by 
the hobbing method it is pos- 
sible to form this die at one 
pressing and obtain a perfect 
polish. 

A hob and die knob more 
elaborately designed is G and H 
in Fig. 2, which illustrates how 
lettering and scalloped edges 
are brought up at one pressing. 
From the illustrations here given 
it is evident that the possibilities 
of the hobbing method are al 
most limitless and can be used 
to advantage in other lines of 
work beside mold making. 
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With the rapid ‘expansion in plastic molding, there is 
need of really efficient machinery for molding in large units 
such as are illustrated here 


On the left is an H-P-M Composition Molding Press, 


Six Station Turret Type for such products as storage bat- 
tery boxes. Among its production advantages over plain 
single presses are: More production, less investment per 


unit of output. less labor. 

On the right is an H-M-P Bakelite Press, revolving head 
sliding table type, with Full Automatic Timing Control 
It will turn out perfect molded parts with no attention 
from an operator during the molding cycle. One unskilled 
attendant can serve several of these presse s in placing the 
raw powder and removing finished parts 


Submit your production molding problems to H-P-M. 


THE HYDRAULIC PREJ/ MFG. CO. 


MOUAT GILEAD .OHIO 


HIGH PREZ/URE HYDRAULIC 
pumer DRESSES vaves 


YOUR PRESSING Ne : 
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TECHNICAL ABSTRACTS 


.-AND PATENT REVIEW 














RADIO DIAL. Joseph Lupo, Jr., 
New York. U. S. Patent 1,567,963, 
Dec. 29, 1925. 

A dial including the usual knob 
and flange portions in which the lat- 
ter is formed with an annular groove 
in which an annular indicia bearing 
element is designed to be removably 
received. The stations are recorded 
on a ring-shaped section of paper, 
covered with a similar section of cel- 
luloid, the entire dial rotating as one 
unit. 

AIRPLANE PROPELLER. N. §S 
Clay, assignor to Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. U. S. Patent 
1,567,574, Dec. 29, 1925. 

Phenol resins are used to form an 
airplane propeller from a cord fabric, 
the resin being then converted into 
the infusible and insoluble stage by 
heat and pressure, forming a lamin- 
ated structure reinforced by longi- 
tudinal twisted strands. 


TOILET CASE. Helen Hirshbein. 
New York. U. S. Patent 1,567,- 
735, Dec. 29, 1925. 

Toilet case with compartment for 
holding loose or compact powder, the 
said compartment being closed by 
means of an iris diaphram. A rouge 
a and mirror are likewise pro- 
vided. 


ELECTRIC INSULATORS. Armand 
L. Labbe, assignor to American 
Smelting and Refining Co., New 
York. U. S. Patent 1,567,277, Dec. 
29, 1925. 

An acid proof electrical insulator 
for high-tension work is made by 
molding a composition consisting of 
40% slacked lime, 50% Portland ce- 
ment and 10%’ of sand in iron molds 
and curing the hardened insulators 
under water for ten days or more, 
then baking for another ten days at 
about 140°F. Especially designed 
for use around smelting works where 
fumes heavy with sulfurous and sul- 
furic acid abound. 


PANEL AND METHOD OF MAK- 
ING THE SAME. Marion M. Har- 
rison, assignor to Miller Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. U. S. Patent 1,- 
566,863, Dec. 22, 1925. 

















A panel suitable for radio cabinets, 
ete., is made which consists in coat- 
ing wood veneer sheet with a phenol- 
formaldehyde artificial resin, apply- 
ing to one surface thereof a sheet of 
fibrous material, such as paper, jux- 
taposing a sheet of rubber compound 
to said fibrous material, and subject- 
ing the laminated sheet thus formed 
to vulcanizing heat in a suitable mold. 
Finished panel looks like wood, but 
has the desired insulating properties. 


PRESERVATIVE FOR MOTION 
PICTURE FILMS. John I. Crab- 
tree, assignor to the Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. U. S. Patent 1,568,658, 
Jan. 5th, 1926. 

Films are kept soft and pliable and 
prevented from cracking and split- 
ting by treating them with a bath con- 
sisting of 25 parts ethylene glycol, 
2.5 parts of glycerol and water suffi- 
cent to make 100 parts. 


PHENOL-METHYLAL RESIN. Car- 
nie B. Carter and Albert E. Coxe, 
assignors to S. Karpen & Bros., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. Patent 1,566,- 
817, Dec. 22, 1925. 

Methylals, which can be prepared 
by condensing an alcohol with formal- 
dehyde in the presence of 1 to 2% 
of hydrochloric acid, are condensed 
with phenols to form fusible, hard, 
brittle artificial resins, soluble in al~ 
kalies, alcohol, ether and the like. 
Small amounts of acid are used as 
catalysts. If desired the products 
can be hardened by the addition to 
the resin of formaldehyde, hexa 
methylenetetramine or similar sub- 
stance. The properties of the various 
methylals said to be suitable are: 





dimethyl methylal. boiling point 
42°C., diethyl methylal, b.p.89°C.. 
dipropyl methylal, 137°C, dibutyl 


methylal, 164°C. As catalysts hydro- 
chloric, formic, acetic or oxalic acid, 
in amounts from 0.05 to 0.1% are 
used, the optimum temperature of con- 
densation being 170 to 180°C. 


MOLDED BOX WITH PHENOL- 
RESIN COATED WOOD EXTER- 
TOR. George W. Bulley, assignor 
to the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. U. S. Patent 1,566,815, Dec. 
22, 1925. 

A box is molded from cellular rub- 
ber, with exterior and interior faces 
of phenol-resin coated wood. A mold 
having the shape of the outside of 
the box or cabinet is provided with 
a cover having a depending core at- 
tached thereto designed to form the 
inside of the cabinet box. Pieces of 
veneer which have previously received 
a coat of stain and one or more coats 
of a phenolic condensation product, 
are cut to the proper shape and size 
to fit exactly the walls of the mold. 
These pieces of veneer are laid in 
place in their proper positions and a 
piece of hard rubber compound con- 
taining a “blowing agent” (material 
expanding under heat to make a por- 
ous product) is formed into the shape 
of a box. The whole is then vulcan- 
ized. The blowing agent forces the 


‘ veneered wood against the rubber and 


welds the whole box into one unit. 
The chief advantages are seamless- 
ness and very light weight, and at 
the same time water-proof. 


IMPORT DUTIES OF THE UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Celluloid 
Industrie (Gummi-Zeitung), Noy. 
27, 1925, 40, 543. 

The following articles which are 
generally classed together with cel- 
luloid ware are free of duty: bone, 
ivory, hoofs, horn, and other raw 
parts of animals; amber and so-called 
amberoid also being on the free list, 
Jewelry including artificial pearls and 
all imitation jewelry, hat-pins and 
hat and hair ornaments, etc., pay 
30% ad valorem. Smokers articles, 
which includes cigar and cigarette 
holders, ash-trays, matchboxes, etc., 
also pay 30% ad valorem. On the 
other hand such smokers articles as 
are not part of complete ware, as for 
example mouthpieces of pipes made 
of vulcanite, amber, amberoid, Erin- 
oid, celluloid, Bakelite and horn are 
free. Cinematographic films, unex- 
posed, are free. All other articles 
falling into this category and not spe- 
cifically mentioned are dutiable at 
20% ad valorem. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD CON. 
TAINING FIBER - NEEDLE 
SHARPENING DEVICE. J. Q. 


Slye, assignor to Standard Appli- 

ance and Souvenir Co., U. S. Pat- 

ents 1,569,402 and 1,569,403, Jan. 

12, 1926. 

According to the first patent a 
sharpening groove or track is provid- 
ed for the turntable of phonographs. 
This track is lined with emery or car- 
borundum and is in the form of a V, 
provisions being also made to automa- 
tically transfer the fiber needle from 
the groove directly to the record. The 
second patent is for a sound record 
having the sharpening groove as part 
of the record itself: The record 
makes about two complete _revolu- 
tions with the fiber needle in the 
track when it is switched over to the 
beginning of the record. 


RESINOUS COMPOSITION CON- 
TAINING CHLORINATED RUB- 
BER Norris Boehmer, assirnor to 
Chadeloid Chemical Co.. U. S. Pat- 
ent 1,572,065, Feb. 9, 1926. 
Cumaron resins due to their brit- 

tleness are limited in use for coating 
compositions. This is overcome by 
the patentee by the addition of chlo- 
rinated rubber. The solvents used as 
earbon bisulfide carbon tetrachloride, 
benzene, toluene or the like. The ma- 
terial is said to be both acid and al- 
kali resistant. ~ 

TOOTH BRUSH WITH DETACH- 
ABLE BRUSH HEAD. L. M. 
Davis, U. S. Patent 1,571,999, Feb. 
9, 1926. 

Construction details of a tooth 
brush having a detachable brush head. 
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— MOLDED ARTIFICIAL woop. 
Adolf Foerster. U. S. Patent 


90 parts by weight of sawdust an . . 
10 parts by weight of chalk, soap- Hydraulic Molding Presses 


stone or talcum, are thoroughly mix- 3 YOO iy Ss Sa ~ 

ed so that the individual particles of WITH TILTING HEAD 

sawdust are entirely enclosed in the ic sc ic 3 imarilv ; . . : 

a’ aks cuetans oi emtingt ued This press is designed primarily to increase the production 
and decrease labor in the operations involving the molding 


= chalk is then moistened with a solu- : 
— tion produced in the following man- of plastic materials, 


ner: 7 parts by weight of ordinary 
joiners glue are dissolved in 90 to 95 
ION parts by weight of water and when 
oid entirely dissolved 5 to 10 parts of ace- 
Nov, tic acid is added. This solution is 
then mixed with an aqueous solution 
are of potassium bichromate in a quantity 
cel- of from 2 to 3% of the weight of the 
one, dry glue. The sawdust and chalk 
raw mixture is moistened with the glue 
lled solution and the mass worked in full 
liste daylight (to render the glue insolu- 
and ble due to the presence of the bichro- 
and mate) and then molded under pres- 
bay sure, being kept in the molds for sev- 
les, eral hours. The product is quite 
tte water resistant and can be used for 
te., any purpose for which wood is suit- 
the able. It is fire-resistant and rot- 
as proof due to the bichromate. 

for 
ide “NON-STATIC” PHOTOGRAPHIC 
onl FILM. Earle C. Pitman, assignor to 
ire E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., U. 
wa S. Patent 1,570,076, 1,570,077, 1,570.- 
es 078; and 1,570,079, Jan. 19th, 1926. 
- One of the real difficulties encount- 
at ered in photographic film, and espe- 
cially with motion picture film. is the 
N- tree-like marking produced on the film This is but one of our large line of presses especially design- 


by small discharges of static elec- : . . 4 
= tricity which is formed on the film ed for the molding of Rubber, Gutta percha, Celluloid, Case- 


2. due to friction. Methods of prevent- in, Bakelite, and other plastic materials. 
ing this usually employ some means 
k- for rendering the reverse surface of . p 
- the film more conducting so that the We are equipped to 
charges of static electricity will leak handle orders for hy- 
- away and not discharge and fog the draulic equipment in 
5. film. all its many branches 
is The first of the present series of from pipe to press in- 
y, ae, which has os a — 45 cluding valves fit- 
i claims, deals essentially with the ap- . i. 
plication of a “backing” of cellulose Ings, accumulators, 
nitrate containing sodium acetate, or pumps, etc. 
glycerol, or saponin. The latter is 
said to be a “film former,” by which 
the inventor means a substance caus- 
ing moisture to coalesce to form a Ger 
film instead of droplets. A character- 
istic claim is for “a photographic 
film containing sodium acetate and of Over 
a film former.” 77 Years 
Is At Your 


Service 











These presses are prac- 
tically automatic; the 
application of hydraul- 
ic pressure, duration 
of time of steam and 
cold water circulation 
through the dies con- 
trolled by the valve 
mechanism. These au- 
tomatic features do 
away with the human 
element in the timing 
of the heating and cool- 
ing of the 
dies, thereby 
insuring a uni- 
formity as 
well as ma- 
terially in- 
creasing pro- 
duction. 








Showing Press with Head Closed 










Experience 


were tt he Pe ok D> 


, The second patent deals with a 
“Backing” of cellulose acetate to- 
gether with glycerol and ammonium 
acetate, the cellulose acetate used 
having a combined acetic acid content Write for 
of 54 per cent, which is lower than . 
the acetic acid content of the base of Bulletins 
the film, which is 59 per cent. The 
film itself is cellulose acetate. 

The third patent in a way com- 


bines the preceding by applying a Showing Press with Tilting Head Open 
cellulose acetate backing, containing 


glycerol and saponin with a cellulose THE WATSON-STILLMAN CO. 


nitrate main film. aon : ‘ , 4 . 
_ The fourth patent deals with a 12 Carlisle St, New York City 
similar idea, using a cellulose nitrate Chicago, McCormack Building 
film as a base and applying starch Philadelphia, Widener Building 
acetate and glycerol, as the non- Cleveland, Leader-News Building 
static backing. A characteristic Detroit, 7752 Duboise Street 


claim for the last patent is for “a 
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Ground Pure Cotton 


For use in all classes of Plastic 
Composition. 


CLEANLINESS AND 
UNIFORMITY ASSURED 


The Peckham Mfg. Co. 
240 South Street 
Newark, N. J. 














The Improved 
ARROW 
Routing Machine 


Manufactured By 


Geo. Langenecker 
524 15th Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 

















Specializing in tubes 
for Fountain Pens 


H. A. Cook Co. 


Pyroxylin Products 


681 Main Street 
Belleville, New Jersey 
Phone Belleville 2182 























backing solution for films containing 
five parts of water-soluble acetate of 
starch, five parts of glycerol, three 
parts of alcohol, and 40 parts of 
water by weight. 


RESIN SUBSTITUTE. Erich Freund 
and Hans Jordan, assignors to 
Chemische Fabrik auf Aktien (vor- 
mals E. Schering), Germany. U. S. 
Patent 1,750,469, Jan. 19, 1926. 
Artificial resins are produced by 

the Friedel-Craft reaction, using, 
however, inert surface catalyzers, 
such as fuller’s earth, franconite, ton- 
sil or other hydrosilicates of alumi- 
num and magnesium. Example: 
Equimolecular proportions of naph- 
thalene and naphthalene tetrachloride 
are intimately mixed with a quantity 
of fuller’s earth equalling about 0.1 
per cent of the total weight. This mix- 
ture is slowly heated, and at a tem- 
perature of 60° C a vigorous develop- 
ment of hydrochloric acid is started. 
After two hours heating at 120 de- 
grees C the reaction ends. The prod- 
uct is a dark green resin, bleachable 
to a golden yellow, softening about 
65 degrees C, and soluble in carbon 
tetrachloride, acetone, ethyl acetate 
and aromatic hydrocarbons, but in- 
soluble in alcohol. Other condensa- 
tions can be carried out, such as 
tetrachoroethane and xylene; and 
phenols with naphthalene tetrachlo- 
ride. The latter yields a resin soft- 
ening at about 80 degrees C, soluble 
in alcohol. 





PLASTIC-MOLDING HYDRAULIC 
PRESS. T. F. Stacy, assignor to 
The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mount Gilead, Ohio. U. S. Patent 
1,567,766, Dec. 29,( 1925. 
Hydraulic press. so designed that 

the upper platen with its tilting press 

head does not have any longitudinal 
movement during the pressing opera- 
tion, the pressing being performed 
entirely by the movement upward of 
the lower mold-supporting table, 
which is provided with automatic 
knock-out means. When the table is 
in the lowest position it may be given 

a movement to the front to bring it 

into a more accessible position 


SOUND RECORD. F. L. Dyer, U. S. 
Patent 1, 570,297, Jan. 19, 1926. 
The sound grooves are made very 

much smaller and the record run 

(Continued on page 174) 





















your problems. 


24-26 Pine St. 





BAKELITE MOULDINGS 
COLORS or STANDARD 


Our Engineering Experience and Modern Equip- 
ment enables us to thoroughly and expertly meet 


RAWSON MOULDING CO. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Pyroxylin 
Plastics 


Waste 
y 


All Grades and 
Colors 
in Large 


Quantities 


Browning 

Pyroxylin 

Products 
Corporation 


Passaic & Hawthorne 


Avenues 


North Arlington 
New Jersey 


Phone Kearny 2017 
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Accessories 


For Toilet Articles 


























Mirrors of 
the Better Kind 
for 
Fabricators 
of 
Celluloid 


Toiletware 


We Specialize in 


French Mirror Plates 


Tassi Bros. 


525-531 W. 24th St. 
New York City 
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TOILET 
GOODS 


A Monthly Magazine for 
Buyers of Toiletries and 
their Sales Clerks. 


A sample copy of Toilet 
Goods and Circulation 
Analysis will be sent on 
request. 
TOILET GOODS 
18 W. 34 STREET 


NEW YORK 























LABE That STICK to cel- 
luloid and other py- 
roxylin plastics. All sizes— 
printed; unprinted, and die-cut. 
Send for Samples. 
Economy Ticket & Label Co. 
552 7th Ave., New York City 














$$$ $ $ $ 
$250.00 


See June 


in Prizes! Plastics 


























Bakelite Extends its Trade Mark 
Protection Still Further 


The word “BAKELITE” as a 
trademark for frames and orna- 


ments for pocketbooks and 
handbags; harness buckles and 
trimmings, as well as_ for 
clothes brush, hairbrush, nail- 


brush, and toothbrush backs and 
handles; and shaving brush and 
paint brush handles, has been 
applied ror by the Bakelite Cor- 
Doration under dates of October 
23d and 28th, 1925. The newly 
adopted “infinity sign” trade 
mark as applied to clutch fac- 
ings, brake linings and bushings 
for water-tight and gas-tight 
connections was applied for on 
July 3, 1925. 

Other products to which the 


name Bakelite is to be applied 
as a trade-mark are: Billiard 
balls, bowling balls, fishing reels, 


pool triangles, dominoes, game 
counters, dice, jackstraws, 
chessmen, checkers, Chinese 


domino blocks (evidently Mah- 
jong tile), golf-ball cores, and 
golf-club heads (applied for Oc- 
tober 23, 1925) ; handles of fer- 
rules and canes, umbrellas and 
parasols (October 23, 1925); 
grinding wheels and cutting 
wheels as well as clutch facings, 
brake linings and bushings (Oc 
tober 28, 1925). 

The application of Bakelite is 
evidently still on the increase. 


uality 
the Mirror 
reflects 
Quality in 
the product 


Standard Minor@ | 


51-15 HARRISON ST. | 
lo 
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Mirror Display 

Unusually interesting was a 
window display on mirrors, re- 
cently shown by Myers, Winni- 
peg, Canada. All the hand mir- 
rors save one in the display were 
laid face downwards on the 
white silk-draped floor. This 
enabled the woman prospect to 
appreciate the beauty of the 
ivory, amber and shell speci- 
mens on exhibition. From the 
central part of the ceiling, and 
halting about on a level with the 
average eye, an ivory hand mir- 
ror was suspended on a white 
satin ribbon chain. The woman 
looking into this mirror saw her 
own face reflected in it. No- 
thing particularly striking, but 
because the backs of the other 
mirrors stood out, it command- 
ed attention. 












































































GH STOKES 
Bakelite Preforming Machine 


40 to 60 


preforms 
per minute 


. Weights accurate 
and easily adjusted 


Odd shapes and 
perforated pieces 
easily produced 


preforming 


5834 Tabor Road, 
Olney P. O. 
Philadelphia 


F. J. STOKES 
MACHINE CO. 


fd 


5 





We also manufacture a 
Measuring Machine 
which weighs without 


























Highest Grade 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 






















Stability. 

Low acidity. 

, Clarity. 

Uniformity. 

Any desired viscosity. 
Prompt Delivery. 














Room 1505 


15 East 26th St. 















Accurately controlled for 
definite solubility fac- 
tors in various solvents, 
milled to a uniform bulk 
per weight and adjusted 
to obtain maximum solu- 
tion in minimum time. 


Made in U. S. A. Samples sent on request. 


Sole Sales Agents 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Telephone, Ashland 2266 


New York 
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(Continued from page 172) 


slower, about 16 rp.m., and the 
sound is reproduced by running a fine 
stylus in the small grooves, allowing 
it to actuate a microphone and am. 
plyfying the sound by the usual type 
of electron tube dvices. Records ryp. 
ning as long as 75 minutes can thus 
be produced. 

PLASTIC COMPOSITION AND 
PROCESS OF MAKING THE 
SAME. Oscar Frosell, assignor to 
Williamsport Building Products 
Co., U. S. Patent 1, 572,714, Feb. 
9, 1926. 

Although made from the _ usual 
magnesia cements, the process of pro- 
ducing the article employs both heat 
and pressure. Hydrated magnesia is 
mixed with fillers and enough am- 
monium chloride solution is added to 
convert any calcium salts into ma- 
terial capable of setting. A preferred 
mixture is nine volumes of magne- 
sium oxide, two parts of asbestos, 
four parts kieselguhr, one part wood 
flour impregnated with China wood 
oil, six parts ordinary wood flour, 24 
parts oak sawdust, 32 parts pine saw- 
dust, one part ochre. To this are 
added 32 parts of ammonium chloride 
solution of 1°Be_ strength. Arti- 
cles are molded from this ata 
pressure of 1,500 to 1,600 pounds per 
sq. inch and the material then 
steamed for 20 minutes at 80 lbs. 
pressure. The molds are cooled by 
application of cold water. Usually 
about ten minutes suffice. 


COMB. Bernard Marx Schweizer, U. 
S. Patent 1,572,411, Feb. 11, 1926, 
A comb having the back so con- 

structed that it may be quickly and 
thoroughly cleaned, the back being 
movable to permit a jet of water te 
be forced between the teeth at their 
junction with the back. 





CELLULOSE ACETATE FILM 
COMPOSITION. Stewart J. Carroll, 
assignor to Eastman Kodak Co.. U. 
S. Patent 1,572,232, Feb. 9th, 1926. 
Tributyrin is used as a plasticizer 

for the cellulose acetate. Example: 

100 parts of acetone-soluble cellulose 

acetate are dissolved in 300 to 500 

parts of acetone together with 10 to 

35 parts of tributyrin. The _ films 

made from this are very flexible and 

do not become brittle on incubation at 

65 degrees C for a month. 





CELLULOSE ESTER PLASTICIZ- 
ER. Jean Altweg and Edouard 
Fau Chermette, assignors to So- 
ciete Chimique des Usines du 
Rhone, Paris, France. U. S. Patent 
1.572,176, Feb. 9, 1926. 

The patent concerns itself with the 
manufacture of acetonphenone-gly- 
cerol condensation products, such as 
for example condensation products of 
poly-alcohol such as glycols, glycerol, 
erythrol, mannite, glycerol-chlorohy- 
drin, glycerol esters and _ the like, 
with ketones such as acetphenone, 
propiophenone and their derivatives. 
The interesting part from the plastic 
viewpoint is that most of the conden 
sation products are said by the 
patentee to be excellent solvents and 
plasticizers of the cellulose esters, 
and suitable for use in films and plas 
tic products. 
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Pyroxylin Products Safe 
to Handle 


(Continued from page 165) 


when the articles are also wrap- 
ped in tissue paper or in corru- 
gated paper, are quite safe. In 
one case, however, when such 
material was shipped in bags, 
the shipment was classified as 
combustible. 

Film is very rarely shipped 
in carload lots. Usually the 
shipments are relatively small. 
Unexposed films, and exposed 
films for development, are usu- 
ally packed in wooden boxes 
with a sliding cover. It is neces- 
sary to mark such shipments 
as “photographic film.”” No par- 
ticular precautions need be 
taken, although some railroads 
insist upon segregation of the 
shipment. 

In adjudging the means of 
shipping celluloid scrap. it 
should be mentioned that not 
only Germany, but most other 
countries, allow the handling of 
such material in bags. Checho- 
slovakia, however, insists upon 
cases or kegs. In case of car- 
load lots of scrap celluloid, 
tightly closed boxcars are re- 
quired. As this material is quite 
bulky, the actual weight of such 
a car is seldom much over 10,- 
000 Ibs. That the German rail- 
ways do not consider celluloid 
particularly dangerous is evi- 
dent from the tone of the offi- 
cial regulation, which reads: 
‘Celluloid scrap and film waste 
should, when sent by freight, 
be packed in packing cases, 
tubs, barrels or tightly enclosed 
in linen or canvas bags’.”’ 

(Continued on page 177) 





Does the Box Sell 
the Set? 


A sales problem 


See 
PLASTICS 


for 


June, 1926 














for MOLDING and CURING 
all PLASTIC MATERIALS 


SOUTHWARK 


Hydraulic Presses 
fitted with 

STEEL PLATENS 

will make better products. 








600 Ton 5 opening 
Steam Platen Press 
with Steel Platens 
and Hydraulic Elevator 


es 


SOUTHWARK 
FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 


400 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Akron, O. Chicago, Ill. 
100 E. South St. 343 S. Dearborn St. 

















Mixing Mills, Refiners and Washers 
Mixing Machinery 


The Banner Machine Co. 


Columbiana and Akron, Ohio 























We build all our machinery from the drawing board 
to the finished product in our own plant. We also furnish 
standard and special gears for basic machinery and grind, 
polish and crown mixing mill, refiner and calender rolls. 
We are equipped to take care of you completely. 

“MAY WE HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY?” 


The Adamson Machine Company 


AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Engineers, Machinists, Iron and Steel Founders 












































































MOLDING PRESSES 


UPWARD or 
DOWNWARD 


To 
Suit 
Your 


ANY SIZE 
ANY PRESSURE 


Let us help 
you work 
out your 
problems 


Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Company, Inc. 


No. 330 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















A quick operating Sensitive 
Drill for light manufacturing 
of celluloid articles and radio 
parts. Drill is operated with a 
foot lever, leaving both hands 
to guide or handle work. 


Price $22.00 








Power Jig Saw 


Our Jig Saw is made in 2 sizes: 

No. 1, 9” swing between saw and arm, 
$50.00. 

No. 2, 16” swing between saw and arm, 
$65.00. 

These Saws are suitable for celluloid plas- 
tic materials, wood, fibre and soft metals. 










A Handy Machine in 
Any Factory 






Standard Tool Company, Leominster, Mass. 




















Dressing Combs 
(Continued from page 166) 


There should be a hole and 
plug in the box to draw off the 
slush when the ball is not run- 
ning. The ball should be hood- 
ed over at the sides, top and 
back as much as possible and 
allow the operator to reach 
around it freely. 





Iron Double Plug Holders 


Rubbing Tongs can be used 
to advantage in holding some 
kinds of work while rubbing, 
but the operator holds most of 
the work in his hands and rub- 
ber cots can be used to protect 
the fingers. 


Completing the Comb 


After being rubbed the combs 
are polished on balls made and 
used same as the rubbing balls, 
excepting that they are made of 
cotton cloth and about one-half 
the surface of the ball is coated 
with rotten stone and oi! and the 
rest of the ball is left clean. 
No box underneath or hood is 
required. A piece of rotten 
stone is allowed to soak in lard 
oil and is then held on the ball 
while in motion and then a piece 
of dry rotton stone is applied to 
the same place to complete the 
coating. The piece to be polish- 
ed is first held on the coated and 
then on the uncoated part of 
the ball. There should be an 
uvright board with end fasten- 
ed to floor in front of the ball 
to protect the operator from 
dust from the ball. 

If the large outside teeth at 
far away from the others, they 
the ends of the comb stand too 
may be bent back to place after 
first heating the end teeth only 
in hot sand. 

The combs are now completed. 
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Pyroxylin Products Safe 


(Continued from page 175) 


To this it may be added that 
in the United States, moving 















































































>and fe . 
fF the picture film is invariably sent 
run- out in tin cases holding individ- 
hood- ual reels, and that its transpor- 
and tation on passenger trains and 
and its handling on subways and 
reach railway stations is illegal. A 
review of American regulations 
for handling pyroxylin materi- 
als will be given in a forthcom- 
ing issue of PLASTICS. 
Synthetic Resins and their Plastics. 
Carleton Ellis. 514 pages, illus- 
ised trated. $6.00. 

- The book will serve as a guide and 
oma prove a stimulus to the numerous in- 
ing, vestigators and practitioners in the 
t of field of artificial resins. The section 

of plastic molding is especially valu- 
rub- able. 
tect . ° 
Plastics and Molded Electrical Insula- 
tion. 
Emile Hemming. 313 pages. [II- 
lustrated. $5.00. 
nbs Very special care has been taken 
in the preparation of the chapter of 
and molded insulation. Contains hun- 
ills, dreds of references to plastic and com- 
. of position products and their utiliza- 
0 tion. 
alf , 
Any of the above can be obtained 
ted by writing to 
the 

an. Book Department 

is 
i PLASTICS 
rd 461 4th Ave., New York 
all 
ce acme 
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THE PRECISION BENCH LATHE 

















Fitted with motor or counter shaft. 


The tool with a hundred uses, for mill- 
ing, slotting, grooving, splitting, edg- 
ing, beveling, turning, drilling, etc., on 
wood, celluloid, hard rubber and metal. 

We manufacture other tools, beveling machines, rod-turning ma- 
chines, bench drills, rubbing spindles, etc. 

Have you tried our hardened beveling-burr and cutters? If not send 
for sample order. 

We specialize in dies, machinery and tools for celluloid, hard rubber 
and metal. 


LEOMINSTER TOOL COMPANY, Inc., 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 






















Bleached Shellac 
Special for Composition Makers 
Refined Bleached Shellac 


for 
Lacquer Manufacturers 









KASEBIER QUALITY HAS 
EARNED ITS REPUTATION. 
THIS LOT WAS MADE WITH 








KASEBIER-CHATFIELD SHELLAC COMPANY 
7 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 








ALADDINITE 
Aladdinite Co. 


ACCUMULATORS 
The Burroughs Co. 
The Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
A. B. Farquhar Co. Ltd. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
The Adamson Machine Co. 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 


AMBER ARTICLES 
Harry Schmier 


ARTIFICIAL HORN 
Aladdinite Chemical Products Co 
Erinoid Co. 


BAKELITE 
Bakelite Corporation 


BLEACHED SHELLAC 
Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Co. 


CAMPHOR (Synthetic) 
C. B. Peters Co. 


CASEIN PLASTICS 
Aladdinite Chemical Products Co. 
Karolith Corp. 
Erinoid Co. 
Amer. Foundry & Mach. Co. 


CELLULOID SCRAP 
Johnson Products Co., Inc. 
Browning Pyroxylin Products Corp 


CELLULOSE ACETATES 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


COTTON FLOCK 
eckham Mfg. Co. 


CUTTING DIES 
. J. Beaudry & Son 


CUTTING MACHINE DEALERS 
T. J. Beaudry & Son 


DIES 
Standard Tool Co. 
Leominster Tool Co. 


ERINOID 
Erinoid Co. 


FITTINGS—HIGH PRESSURE 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 


GLASS, SILVERED 
Standard Mirror Co. 
Tassi Bros. 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
Evarts G Loomis Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
The Adamson Machine Co. 
Terkelsen Machine Co. 
Watson-Stillman Co. 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 


HYDRAULIC VALVES 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 


INDA 

Amer. Foundry & Machine Co 
INSULATION 

Bakelite Corporation 


KAROLITH 

Karolith Corp 
LABELS 

Economy Ticket & Label Co 
MACHINERY 


Standard Tool Co. 
Leominster Tool Co. 


MEASURING MACHINES 
F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 


MIRRORS 
Standard Mirror Co 
Tassi Bros 


MOLDING 
Rawson Molding Co. 
MOLDING MATERIALS 
Bakelite Corporation 
MOLDS 
The Burroughs Co. 
MOLDING PRESSES 
The Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
NON-INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL 
Erinoid Co. 
Karolith Corp. 
Aladdinite Co. 
PEARL COATING 
Aurora Pearl Co 
PHENOL RESIN 
Bakelite Corporation 
POLISHING PLATES 
Cc. B. Peters Co 


POLKING CUTTERS 
T. J. Beaudry & Son 


PRESSES—BAKELITE 
A. B. Farquhar Co. Ltd. 
F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 
PRESSES—HYDRAULIC 
The Burroughs Co. 
A. B. Farquhar Co. Ltd 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co 
Terkelsen Machine Co 
Watson-Stillman Co. 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 


PUMPS—HYDRAULIC 
The Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 


PYROXYLIN PLASTICS 

Nixon Nitration Works 

H. A. Cook Co. 

Browning Pyroxylin Products Corp 
PYROXYLIN PRODUCTS 


H. A. Cook Co. 
Nixon Nitration Works 
W. H. Browning 
American Celutex Corp 


RECLAIMERS 
Johnson Products Co., Inc 
Browning Pyroxylin Products Corp 
ROLLING MACHINERY 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
SCRAP 
Johnson Products Co., Inc 


SHELLAC 
Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Co 


SWING JOINTS 


Evarts G. Loomis Co 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co 


TOOLS 


Standard Tool Co 
Leominster Tool Co 


This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in 


PLASTICS. Please mention PLASTICS 


when writing to these firms. 














389 FIFTH AVE. 








CELLULOID 


TEL. CALEDONIA 8877 


FOUNTAIN PEN MATERIALS 
RODS AND TUBES 


MOTTLED AND PLAIN EFFECTS 
EARLY DELIVERY 


EIRICAIN CELUTIEX (EX. CORPORATIO 


MATERIALS 


NEW YORK 





























One high ideal has been steadily kept in 
mind in the production of mottled sheets 
of Inda—the Substance Beautiful: th 
manufacture of the most attractive com- 
binations of color ever realized in mottles 
Qualified critics say that we have suc- 
ceeded. Fabricators who have seen oul 
line are enthusiastic. Certainly the results 
are a revelation in the production of 


casein solids. 


Inda is obtainable in all standard colors as 
well as in ordinary and metallic mottles; 
in sheet, rod and tube form. It is readils 
machined, and takes a brilliant polish. The 
fields in which it may be used to economi 
advantage are practically unlimited. 


Fab-icators are invited to send inquiries 


direct to 


American Machine & FoundryCo. 
552 ) Second Av ee Brooklyn. N y 











NIXONOID 


We Do Not Manufacture 
Articles 

















NIXON NITRATION WORKS 


NIXON 
NEW JERSEY 











